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THE FACTS, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
SPIRITUALISM. 


WE HOLD THAT GOD IS OUR FATHER, MAN OUR BROTHER, IMMORTALITY OUR DESTINY. 


Prove allthings, hold fast that which isyood." 
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Spiritualism unfolds to our internal senses substantial realities, presenting | 
Ma not only with the aemblances, but the positive evidences of eternal existe ce, 
Satsing us to feal that the passing shadows we speak of belong notto the spiritual, 
out the material world. It is ensy to imagine that we are dealing with the al. 
solute and enluring, because we associate our thoughts with the external and 
soprrently lasting; but on redecrion, we discover that the only absolute anden- i 
dering facta are beyond the tomh. ` 


A 
MR. SOTHERN. 


Our readers will have scen that Mr. Sothern has taken 
proceedings against the proprietor of this paper for 
the libel contained in the article inscribed in this journal 
on the 27th January, and which was most incautionsly and 
improperly taken into these columns from a copy of the 
New York Sunday Times. It must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Sothern himself made an attack upon the Spiritualists, in 
which he gave them the choice only of being either 
Idiots or Swindlers, and in his letter to the Glasgow Citizen 
he accused them of blasphemous indecency, und used other 
names rather hard to bear, considering that we are only 
inquiring into the indications of certain curious and deep 
laws of psychology, and into the beginning of a science of 
the extremest interest and importance. In this inquiry 
many thousands of the liighest educated classes aro en- 
gaged, with earnest hearts and hopes that a broad and 
useful discovery may be made, aud Mr. Sothern’s letter, 
making these broad and sweeping charges of fraud and 
swindling, was cagerly accepted by the London press, and 
copied in large type. It found its way by these means to 
America, and on tho 31st December, Colonel Du Solle, 
who is, we believe, the Editor of the New York Sunday 
Times, who had been acquainted with Mr. Sothern when 
he was in New York twelve years ago, and indeed profes- 
sionally connected with him, published in leading type in 
his paper the inculpated article. This article was chiefly 
for the purpose of justifying Spiritualists from tho charges 
made in Mr. Sothern’s letter, and the parts complained of, 
and so justly, by Mr. Sothern, formed a portion of the 
article. We need hardly say that we had no previous 
knowledge of the article, nor any of the alleged facts ; 
and, aswe have said, it was most improperly and incau- 
tiously transferred to our columns entire, aud without tak- 
ing out the portions of which Mr. Sothern has 80 much just 
cause of complaint. When an offence of this kind has 
been committed, though without the knowledge of the 
proprietor, it is the part of any person professing honesty 
and the feeling of a gentleman, to offer the fullest repara- 
tion of his offence, and this, whatever may be the result 
of the legal proceedings, he does by stating his sincere 
regret that any such words or charges should have found 
insertion in his paper, and he entirely retracts them. 


SUICIDES. 


THE ominous title of this article carries with it a meaning 
none can mistake. To think that in this favoured England 


of ours, where wealth holds human beings in its glittering 
chains, that there shonld every now and then be heard the 
suicide’s awful wail, and that the world should move on its 
way with a callous indifference, is truly terrible. Hood’s 
‘Bridge of Sighs” presents us with a poet’s thoughts on 
‘one more unfortunate” of earth’s suicidal children, We 
read and ask ourselves with the poet— 


“ Had she a father—had she a mother— 
Had she a sister—hnd she a brother— 
Or had she a nearer one still and 
A dearer one yet than all other ?”' 


and passionately exclain— 
“Oh, ‘tis pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none.” 


But the restless tide of human life rolls on, and suicides 
oceur'daily, and there appears no remedy in the order of 
social economy. A. poor woraan who, it may be, hag one 
continual strugele for life’s common need, throws herself 
into the dark water, is dragged out a corpse; a jury is em- 
pannelled, and the verdict, “self destruction,” is pro- 
nounced, and all is over. Who is there that does not 
sympathize with the poor suicide whose melancholy end 
has been the direct result of Poverty and Hope long 
deferred? We know not the heart-burnings, the agonizing 
thoughts, and the all-conquering temptations which urge 
the suicide to her fatal purpose. But this we know—tho 
moment we allow our minds to become the prey of morbid 
thoughts, we lose our self-control and become, as it were, 
passive instruments in the hands of low or evil spirits in 
and out of the flesh. It is this condition of mind which 
fills our lunatic asylums and our prisons—keeps Caleraft at 
work, and makes up the increasing list of suicides. The 
only security against the commission of the henious offences 
which blacken the social calendar is to be found iu a healthy 
condition of self-hood. Weaken the idea of virtue and 
you at once strengthen the forces of vice. Spiritualism 
presents us not only with the clue to the cause, but to the 
preventive of crime. No philosophical explanations outside 


‘Spiritualism havo as yet been given of the causes of suicide. 


The word “Jnsanity ”? has been the one standard solution 
to the majority of cases which havo taken place; but what 
insevity is or is not has not been made clear. Spiritualism 
as wo have before shown gives a more lucid and correct 
explanation of the causes and cure of insanity than has 
ever yet been given. It shows that insanity js neither more 
nor less than possession or obsession, and dffers a clue to 
very many of the crimes which have disgraced the natural 
life. If our scientific philosophers will take this idea home, 
it is moet certain that they would treat the insane and the 
Criminal in a manner which reason and humanity dictate. 
It is a sad blot on our national escutehoon that crime 
th ould continue its fearful reign, and that little or nothing 
of a practical character should be done to erase the bkt. 
Spiritualism not only offers a true solution of the cause, 
and points out the cure of insanity and all the crimes that 
branch from ii, but it does more by striking at the roots of 
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the evil—it cuts it down at a stroke. One of the first 
principles of Spiritualism is to establish the moral self- 
ood of man, teaching him that he is todo for himself, not 
wait for others to do for him, that which is essential to 
his spiritual growth. It further stimulates his power of 
self-control by proving to him that no evil temper can mis- 
lead him if hə be only watchful and wary. Nothing is 
more needed than this knowledge; the world has been so 
long habituated to dependence on others that its lifo, instead 
of being supported by strong buttresses of self-dependence, 
has become weakened by the aggregated forces of a foreign 
guurce which have been continually sought after by it. 
The true strength of a nature grows from within—its indi- 
viduality is its own, and marks its character. A nature 
without individuality could have no distinct history of its 
own. So with individuals; they must gain their strength 
from within—they must be themselves or they become 
the veriest of inanities. A nation peopled with such would 
speedily decline, and its decline would be a blessing. 

It is the mission of Spiritualism to bring individuals 
face to face with thoir responsibilities, without which they 
can have no title toindividuality. If they are taught this, 
instead of being slaves to others, they will be free in the 
truest sense, because duty and not individuals, will bo their 
guide. 

Without entering at length into details, we may conclude 
from facts of daily occurrence that the apparent causes 
of suicido are often of a trivial nature. We hear of a man 
hanging himself because he receives a letter from the lady 
of his choice, telling him that sle cannot marry him bo- 
cause she does not love him. ‘Thus the fairy silken thread 
of love is woven into a dismal thick death-cord. We hear 
of another suicide who plays at the game of “hazard” 
with Fortuue and gets beaten. He is proud, and has no 
idea of life with poverty, so he shoots himself and quickly 
expires. We hear of another who declares tho devil is 
tempting him to self-destruction, and who has to be taken 
care of after the socond attempt to follow the devil’s advice. 
One starves himself to doath, another poisons himself, a 
third cuts his throat, all being urged to the commission of 
the insane act by mistaken pride or disappointed love, or 
the discovery of their crimes, or sad distressing poverty. 
These are more or less cases of daily recurrence; they 
teach a terrible lesson, and show more than anyhing else 
that sad condition of mind which loses its selfhood, and 
offers itself a week, willing sacrifice to evil influxus. 

Sooner than bo taken by his enemy, tho Roman soldier 
would fall on his sword, dying a martyr to his valour, be- 
cause he looked upon his death as an immediate conse- 
quence of his capture, and chose the readiest means of 
froedom from so terriblo a fate. We can admire the cour- 
ago of the Roman suicide, and lament the necessity of the 
act, but not su courageous was self-destruction oven on the 
part of Rome’s warriors, as tho mighty heroism of the 
martyrs who went, singing psalms, to tho stake, for the 
causo of religions liberty. “Better death than a long life of 
infamy and cuwardico—bettor life, with all its material ills, 
if the spirit turns its feet homewards. There is often 
more cowardice than courage in suicide, but when it takes 
the form of martyrdom, it ay be courage maintained by 
horoism of the holiest character—thon we dare not condemn 
it. But how vast the distinction between heroic sacrilices 
for the canse of humanity, and those ever recurring indi- 
vidual suicides which are the subject of our remarks! 
Jesus offered Himself a martyr for mankind. Socrates 
chose to drink the hemlock rather than fabricate untruth. 
Galileo gavo his accusers the triumph and saved his lifo 
thereby. Which does the world honour most of the two, 
Socrates or Galileo? The ono represents sturdy, uncom- 
promising honesty—the other, prevaracative policy. If 
the "Truth docs come uppermost,” as Mackay sings, and 
we believe, Socrates must take the palm from Galileo. Tho 
real suicide was not Sucrates, but Galileo, because the ono 
savod his Ifo by losing it—the othor lost his life by saving 
it. Let us hope by this time he has found it again. 

When spiritual teaching becomes moro prevalent, there 
will be an end to the common notion that by using “a 
bare bodkin” man commits self-destruction. This is a 
most fatal mistake which tho facts of Spiritualism proves 
beyond a doubt. We can let the blood from our veins, 
and find thereby a quick escape {rom the clogs of flesh, 
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but the “something after death” cannot be destroyed ; 
and we have reason to believo that the consciousness of 
the spirit goes with the suicide to that “bourne from 
whence,” Shakespeare supposed, “no traveller returns,” 
but from which we have undoubted assurance that some 
travellers do return. 

The subject of suicide is one demanding our sympa- 
thizing attention. We think it is a subject likewise which 
sooner or later, like insanity and capital offences, will be 
treated by the leading philosophers from a spiritual basis. 
Until this is the case we are quite convinced that the old 
regime will continue whilst madness, crime, and suicide, 
like spirits of darkness, will perpetually haunt our homes 
and hearts. 


MISS EMMA HARDINGE. 


On Monday evening last, at Harley-street Rooms, Miss 
Emma Hardinge, under inspiration, gave one of the most 
effectual, finished, and original discourses we have had 
the ploasure of hearing. Hor action, gostuve, and elocu- 
tionary force could have no other effect than to excite ad- 
miration of her auditors. She discoursed upon Mystery, 
showing how the priesthoods of the world had thriven 
upon it, and clearly showed that wherever a craft had an 
intorest in Mystery, it was necessary that the ‘veil should 
be rent” in order that humanity might be free to ascend 
the beautiful ladder of knowledge. The latter half of the 
address was a magnificent peroration on ‘ Modern Spirit- 
ualism,” full of the simple Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. The lady said that Spiritualism came to widen the 
Chureh doors, so that humanity might enter. 

We cannot attempt a full description of the address of 
Monday night, as we should only mar the effect by tran- 
scribing it in our own poor language. ‘hose who had the 
privilego of listening to it will, we feel sure, remember 
it with pleasure, and we hope with profit. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE ON SPIRITUALISM IN 
AMERICA. 


Fraser’s Macazıne for January, 1866, contains a 
very ablo article on “The Queen of tuo West,” giving, 
in particular, an extremely intoresting account uf various 
philanthrophie and reformutory movements in America. 
We subjoin the sketch of Spiritualism there given, as 
though we might take exception to particular points in it, 
and to its slightly contemptuous tone, it yet, on the whole, 
troats tho subject with greater fairness than most publica- 
tions of its class. ‘Lho writer seoms, to have made 
Spiritualism to some oxtent at least, a matter of 
personal inquiry. We commend his oxample in this 
respect to those of our contemporaries who are in tho 
habit of favouring us with their strictures on tho matter 
without even this very simple and elementary qualification. 


Wuat will tho future historian say of Spiritualism ? In 1847 one 
Michael Weekman, of Hydesville, Areadia (New York), heard mys- 
terious raps about his house. He jeft the house, and it was taken by a 
family of Foxes, (No donbt, as the ‘historic doubter? reads these 
names, he will say—* Michael, Weekman, Hydesville, Arcadia, Foxes ~ 
tush | every name is allegorical, and Spinituslism itself a myth’) Fn 
this family of Foxes were two daughters—Catherine and Margaret—one 
of whom was certainly too young tu be compos dofi, but the age of the 
other was nevergiven. That ihis elder one was coos‘dermbly older, and 
also compos doli, mny be judged from the fact that she is at present 
trying to make good in the courts of Pennsylvania a claim to certain 
properties of the Artic explorer, the late Dr. Kanc.oa the ground of 
having contracted with him a secret marriage. ‘These girls came to the 
conclusion that the raps which oceurred in the house proceeded from 
spirits, ‘hey—the Poxes—afrerwards retnoved to the city of Roches- 
ter, New York, where the rups attended them. ‘They hit with 
marvellous wit upon a method of petting © system of communication 
between themselves and these saps, and oue of the spirits =- 
the first, according to spiritistie historians, who ever dropped a sociable 
word from the other world—gave his mune as * Charles R. Rosma.’ 
Rosma rapped out the information that the younger sister was nine 
years old, and departed. When these tidings went through the country, 
it was recalled that there bad been, durmg the year before, several 
prophecies in America that the spirit-world was about to manirest 
itself in an abnormal way. Several cocietics of Shakers declared that 
some of their members had, 80 early as 1843 been visitcd with trances, 
the like of which they Jind not known before, and prophecied the new 
dispensation ; and Andrew Jackson Davis, an uncultivated but remark- 
ably clever man, had already, in 1846, been exciting ultenuon by the 
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publication of hooks quite worthy to be placed on the shelf with those of 
Swedenborg, written, he declared ina state of total unconsciousness, in 
which works similar prophecies were given. When the raps were heard 
in New York, some of us remembered that prophecies have a strong ten- 
dency to fulfil themselves ; but the masses bent before the loud 
proclamations of a new era as before a strong wind. The newspapers 
published a receipt for table-turning, and it was a chance if one called 
at any residence of an evening and did not find its inmates, gravely or 
merrily, sitting around tealess tables. Of course the sensation wore off 
after a time, but there were too many elements of religious unrest and 
half-educated scepticism not to furnish enough fact tothe newly-kindled 
superstition, It ia less than eighteen veara since those raps were heard 
in centrat New York, and now the “ Spiritual Register "—with numbers 
a little too round and full to be accurate, but without certainly a very 
violent deviation from aceuracy—estimates (1859) the number of 
avowed helievers in America alone to be one million and a-half, and of 
unavowed, four millions; of public advocates, one thousand ; of mediums 
public and private, forty thousand ; of places of assembly one thousand ; 
of books and pamphlets, five hundred ; of periodica!s thirty, This spread 
of Spiritualism was chronologically more rapid than that of any religious 
epidemic ever known before; b-t this is simply owing to the superior 
advantages for the use and expansion of such excitements derived from 
the cheap press, the ready machinery for meetings, and the unbounded 
‘liberty of prophesying, which the scepticism ofits founders bequeathed 
tothe American Republic Really the rise of the Spiritistic movement, 
of which the writer of this was n careful observer, presented the same 
features with those which history records in connection with other 
religions. The believers in the * Rat-Hole Revelation,’ as Emerson 
called it, were subjected to anineteenth-century martyrdom; they were 
denounced by all the pulpits, ridiculed by all the newspapers, laughed at 
by the common-sense world, and had invariably to bear the stigma of 
‘vulgarity’? (which in a republie has peculiar terrore) that Tacitus 
fixed upon the early Christains. ‘They answered with the old arguments 
of persecuted minorities; they pelted the pulpits with reminders of the 
contempt which was heaped upon the Nazarene for whom their churches 
were built, and the philosophers with disquisitions on the reception of 
Galileo’s, of Harvey's, of Kelper’s discoveries. This filtration through 
& strong opposition gave a certain vigour to the apostles of the movement 
which was deficient in those who merely mumbled over inherited creeds 
and forms. Some of the trance speake.s, too, were persons of rare 
ability. Andrew Jackson Davis was a natural artist, and gave to his 
spirit-world a kind of barbaric splendour which the champions of the 
poor dull pnritanie hell and heaven could not emulate. He had also 
studied scientitic books, and this gave him excellent rhetoric. I saw in 
Cincinatti a great audience, of which many were persons of education, 
listening in rapt attention whilst the weird-looking genius, with his jet- 
black hair and eyes, and marble-white face, described the magnetic or 
apiriteworld which was on the outside of this—the cream, us it were, of 
the world. It is plain tome that he had been studying Plato, for 
his description of the spirit-world corresponded precisely with the‘ ther 
of Socrates, so minutely given in his dying conversation, The new 
Spiritual movement was,according to him, but the natural result of 
Celestial prozress ; as we were hovering on the verge of a suboceanic 
telegraph, so had they—the spirits—stretched a line from the overworld 
to this—an infraaen ual cable. Peculiar bruins were found to be so 
charged with electricity—like electric fish, &e.—na to be able tə act as 
batteries. le greatly depreciated the raps, table-turnings, and other 
physical manifestations, He gave us a kind of chart of the world of 
spirits, and entertained us with an account of the experiences and sen- 
tations of the newly hanged murderer, Professor Webster, of Boston, on 
waking gradually up in his transmundane quarters, and his conversation 
with the spirits corsmissioned to take charge of his education, which was 
as interesting as anything in the * Arabian Nights.” i 

There is no doubt that Spiritism gained much strength in the West 
by the fusion into it, already alluded to, of many of the socialistic ele- 
ments which had been floating about without habitations for some time 
before it appeared. The spirite freely declared that they were about to 
reorganize human society. There is about all American Spiritism a 
mingling of Otherworldiiness with Newworldliness, which seems to 
evaporate when it attempts to come over the ocean. Not that the 
Spiritists are radical reformers,—they trust in heaven toa much for that, 
—hut they areever prophesying the dawn of a new era in humanity 
and society, They are sometimes speaking, sometimes rhyming, and, 
again, singing mediums, One of the last named I remember to have 
listened to far away in a cottage on the prairies. He wasa soft-featured 
young man of twenty-five, with an almost‘girlish beauty about his eyes 
and tung chestnut locks, He sat at a small organ, and sang with a 
clear tenor voice accompanying himself quite correctly, The musical 
theme had been revealed to him by the spirits; the poetry set to it had 
been similarly given to one of his friends, The pathos of the melody 
convinced me thatthe youth had a gift for musical composition of no 
ordinary kind. ‘The words he sang were gorgeous and wild, returning 
to a refrain of * Evermore,’ that reminded me of the verses of Poe, who 
is the favourite poet of the Spiritists. It related a vision of a great 
olden portal, through which * streamed the radiaace of a never-setting 


day,’ Wnere stood countless angela tall and beautiful,’ greeting all 
who came, whilat they rolled forth a glad chorus whose burden was 
‘Evermore,’ Hither there came a ‘slave all worn and weary, his fetters 
blood-crusted, his eyes gleaming wildly: swift sped a brigit ange! who 
raised the sinking wreteh and * off the fetters tore, crying — 


Pass, brother, through our portal, thou'rt a freeman evermore | 


And next, as the seer, gazed, came a mother ‘ wildly weeping ’ for her 
children and their father, whom the ‘cold grave hath in keeping :’ to her 
came a gentle angel, wno points her beyond the portal where those 
whom she has lost await her, and shall be with her ‘ evermore. Then 
camo a ‘cold blue-footed’ girl with cheeks of ashen whiteness, and 
heavy-laden heart. whose * home had been the roofless street. her day 
had been the night: then the angel witha smile shining through his tears, 


caught the poor creature as she was rushing from the golden portal, and 
cried — 


Enter, sister ; thou art pure, thou art sinless evermore ; 


Up to the golden gate came also the toiler who found rest, the weary 
hearted exile who found his native land, the beggar and the king who 
were equal—all to be grected and ushered into the auroral land. The 
elements of which this vision was made are cheap enough (for that matter, 
the finest sunset is only some sunlight and fog !); but nevertheless, uttered 
by this youth with a sincerity which flushed his cheek and moistened his 
eyes, the song of * Evermore’ touched me then, and still floats about 
me when I see the pour wretches for whom the gate and its angels are 
waiting. 

May not Spiritism be a popular reaction from the intensification of 
practical and materialistic progress, the absorption of man into steam- 
engines and spinning-jennies, which have characterized the civilization 
of Western Europe, and which went as far as it could in the mateial 
growth of the New World? With that peristaltic movement which some 
orientalista saw figured in the measuring-worm, humanity has, in 
successive epochs, noW raised all of its attention to the heavens, now 
stretched itself close to theearth. Star-gazing Chaldæa is followed by 
Judea, whose very religion announced no future, but only temporary 
rewards and pains, Judaism is followed by Christianity, which com- 
mands its followers to lay up no treasures except in heaven, to give 
no thought for to-morrow. From this—carried out into the over- 
weening otherworldliness of Romanism-a reaction seta’ out with 
Protestantism, which has produced the material grandeurs combined 
with scepticism aad formalism which we see in Western Europe and in 
America. May not the ‘Transcendental movement of the cultivated 
Americans, and the Spiritism of the uneducated, be furerunners of 
another heavenward tide? Atany rate, it seems to me that neither 
Transcendentalism nor Spiritualism in America are on the decline. 
There is, indeed, a growing dislike among the Spiritists, of the physical 
manifestations; the ‘ Brothers Davenport’ have never caused popular 
commotions there ; but on the other hand the Spiritista are organizing 
themselves into a large and important body, having all the appliances of 
expansion, and it seems even probable that some strong leader may yet 
stait forward to divest it im its more manifest absurdities, and make 
out of its social and imaginative elements a great moral and religious 
revoluton to culminate in a Declaration of Independence from, and 
a Monroe doctrine for, all the creeds and aystems of the Old World. 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


I rake this means of thanking the many kind friends from 
whom I have received letters expressing their deep concern 
and warmest sympathy for me in the present unpleasant po- 
sition in which, by the indiscreet act of another, Iam placed. 
The circumstance which has led to this is, of course, to 
be greatly regretted, and must, if nseds be, be atoned for ; 
but the kind feeling it has elicited has done much to com- 
pensate for the anxiety it has occasioned me and the indig- 
nities to which I have been subjected. Roperr Coorer. 


Utp ADA AAA R 
SPIRIT-COMMUNICATIONS—No. 8. 


February 8, 1864, 

Q.—Referring to a remark made in last message, I asked “If the 
murderer is the “tool” cf evil spirits, is he fully accountable for his 
crime? 

S.—The earthly man, intent on suicide, drinks the poisoned cup to the 
dregs, and writhes in the agony of a painful death. The spirit of man, 
by yielding himeelf up to the enticement of the evil spirits, also, imbibes 
the poisonous exhalations which surround him; and, in like manner, 
writhes in the pain of spiritual death. 

Even ag it was of his own free will that his hand bore the cup of 
death to his lips, thereby drinking in death ta the earth-body, so does 
his spirit, of its own free will, reject the good aid of the God-apirits, and 
take to his bosom the exhalations of spiritual death aa 

Bat as there are antidotes to all your earthly poisons which will, in a 
Measure, if not entirely, remove the effect of the earthly poison, but of 
whichithe man must, at his own will, partake tosnve his life.and bring relief, 
even so is prayer, however weak, frail, and unformed, as it were, the 
great, the all-sufficient, the only antidote to the influence of the spirit 
poison, the evil in the heart of man. But, should the spirit of man 
deliberately reject the antidote of prayer, and thus reject the only 
cfticient aid, so must he as inevitably pass on to spiritual death 
and destruction, as the earth body springs of life must be snapped 
asunder, without the speedy aid of the earthly antidote to the poisoncd 


cup. 


(Same day.) 
The spirits, ns sven by our “seers,” are intangible. If we grasp a 
spirit-hand, it melts agit were, inthe hand Tf wenttempt to grasp the 
apparently substantial form of the spirit, we grasp at nothing . 
Q.—Can you tell me whether all spirits, and things in the apirit- 
land, are of the same nature there as they are here? , 
S.—It is sown a corruptiblo body, hut raised a spiritual body, Tt is 
sown in dishonour, but raised in honour, There isa spiritual body 
All this, my child, was told hy St. Paul, and is literal truth. Not that 
one particle of yout edith-bodies could by any possibility exist in the 
home of the spirits. a 
Mor, even as the grain or seed, caat into the mother earth, will, in due 
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time, rise to the Lfe of the outer world, in the form of a lovely flawer, 
with no apparoat remains in its becutifal form of the obscure and 
insigniticant seed, from which it received its lite, so is there a sp.ritrai 
body, a form, substantial, real The spirit-feet do wal. the gardcus 
of the Lord. The spirit-senses receive nourishment and deilt m a 
much more exquisite aud real degree than is possible to you to wader- 
stand in your earth-body. Bui the spiritual body is as incapabie or 
existing in the atmosphere of earth as your earth-body is incapable of 
transplantation tu the spteit-laad. 

Neverileless, in spirit-diean life your spisits are free to visit other 


places, and to retura tu your body by the maguetie cord which is never : 


dissevered until the desta ofthe earth body. 

So it is with the spirit who, drawn by the magnetic aura, or by any 
other cause, to the duties of guardianship, appears to you real and true, but 
being the spirit ethereal, and divasted of the spirit-body, the essential 
form belonging to, and only capable of being assumed in the happy 
joyous alimosphere of the spirit-land, it is not possible for the spirits 
appearing to your earth-seer to be more tangible than they are. 

This spirit essence can, for the purpose of recognition, assume any 
earthly dress, or even es the messengers of God appeared to the prophets 
of old, can they appear as men. Likewise, can they present to your 
spitit-sight the fuc simile of their spir.t-dress, and appear in their bright 
loveiy hue. This is ever according to tle power of spirit-vision possessed 
by the seer; as also according to the spirit atmosphere that is around 
him. E: J.T 

St. Leonards.on-sea. 


EAR CEES OR ANTE EPS a SN SE EY TT SIE 


AN APPARITION AND PREDICTION FULFILLED. 
Tue Marquis de Bamtouillet, and the Marquis de Precey were 
intimate friends and companions in arms. -Talking one day of 
the next world, they promised that the one who died first would 
return to tell the other of the event, Three months subsequently 
the Marquis Bamtouillet started for the seat of war in Flanders, 
his friend being detained by fever. remained in Paris. Six 
weeks later, de Precey was awoke at six o'clock in the morning 
by the curtains of his bed being suddenly drawn aside, and 
turning to see who it was, he perceived his friend dressed in a 
buff coat and boots. Springing out of bed he tried to embrace 
him, to testify his joy at his return, but Bamtouillet retreated a 
few steps and said caresses were misplaced, he came to 
fulfil a promise—that he had been slain in battle the preceding 
day, and that all that was said of a future life was true—that de 
Precey ought to alter his present mode of life without delay, 
for he would be killed in his first engagement. Unable to 
credit his senses the Marquisagain triad to embrace his friend, 
believing it all tobe a joke, but he only grasped the air, and 
Bamtonillet perceiving his doubts showed him the wound he 
had received in his loins from which the blood appeared to flow. 
After this the phantom disappeared, aud de Precey awoke tho 
whole house by his cries, Several persons to whom he related 
what he had seen and heard, attributed the vision to a fevered 
brain, and entreating him tolie down, assured him he must have 
been dreaming, The Marquis in despairat being taken for a 
visionary, related all tlle above mentioned circumstances, pro- 
testing he had both seen and heard his friend while awake, but 
it was of no elfect, until the arrival of the mail from Flanders 
brought the announcement of the death ot the Marquis. 

This first circumstance proving correct, and in the very 
manner related by de Precey, his friends began to think there 
might be some foundation for the adventure related ; Bam- 
touillet having heen killed on the eve of the day he announced the 
fact, and there not having elapsed sufficient time for the infor- 
mation to be received by natural means. The event was much 
canvassed in Paris, but attributed to a heated brain, in spite or 
the testimony of some who had examined the case seriously, 
The prediction was however shortly veritied, for on the Marquis's 
recovery, at the commencement of the civil wars—he proceeded 
at ouce to the scene of action, in spite of the urgent entreaties 
of his father and mother, who dreaded the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, and was killed at the battle of Saint Antoine, 


MR. SOTHERN AND THE SPIRITUAL 
THE CHARGE OF LIBEL. 


Robert Cooper, described as of 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, was brought up at the Marylebone Police-court yesterday, 
on a warrant. ‘The prisoner was apprehended in Dublin, and 
the charge laid against him was—*'That he did, unlawfully, 
wickedly, and wilfully utter and publish a certain false and 
defamatory libel towards one Edward Askew Sothern, and 
knowing the same to be untrue.” , 

Serjeant Vallantiue, in stating his case, said the prisoner was 
there upon a warrant for a libel. Jt was one of the most base 
eulamnies that was ever penned or uttered. The prisoner wag 
the proprietor of a paper called the Spiritual Times, He (the 
learned serjeant), understood that it would be stated that the 
libel had been copied into the Spiritual Times from n paper 
called the New York Sunday Times. Mr. Sothern had used his 
Htmost ondeavours to yet a copy of such a paper-as the New 


' 
'Yark Sanday Tones, bat still he bad no reason to doubt that this 
Thibel dii appear in it. He need not say that the faet of this 
Jihel haviag been palliched as original in a New York paper 
-comld nob siay proceedings thore; but ne would sis that to copy 
[sach a seursilons, seaudaloas thing as this into one of our own 
i papers was libellous, He thowght he would be able to show at 
la future tribunal that, although the libel appeared ina New 
! York paper, the wording itself was concocted in the prisoner's 
loffice, He believed it emanated from the prisoner's office, and 
‘was sent tothe New York paper, ‘Che paper with the libel 
(inserted was sent hack tothe Spiritual Times. and it was thought 
l by this means to get rid of the danger of publishing the foal 
land seurrilons abuse: The learned serjeant read the libel, 
which was aa follows:—‘* Ile created quite a sensation by 
admitting the truth ofan accusation brought against him by a 
certain voung actress, that he had grievously wronged her after 
placing he under a state of mesmeric influence.” Now whether 
‘that meant that Mr. Sothern had committed a felony, or had 
really committed a criminal assault, could not b: gathered from 
what had been stated. It was a grave and cruel charge to 
make against an innocent man. by such people as those af whom 
i the prisoner seemed to be the leader. Mr. Sothern was a man 
who is living, in spite of all these base calumnies, with his wife 
and his children in the most perfect harmony and concord. 
Another portion of the article he wished to bring before his 
worship’s notice. In it Mr. Sothern was introduced to the 
public in these tarms, which were also italicised in the print :— 
“He was a good looking, gay, vivacious, ‘fast,’ young man, 
whose pretty wife continually won the sympathy of those who 
were witnesses to her husband's licentiousness,” Myr. Sothern 
would be cailed before his worship, and he would assert posi- 
tively, and conscicntiously, that what had been written about 
him was pure malignancy and a base invention. He (Mr. 
Ballantine), had had an intimation that inasmuch as the paper 
was not registered, and he really believed it was not, the plea 
would be urged that the prisoner could not be held liable. But 
the paper bore his name, and he had acknowledged his 
proprietorship. Although it was not the prisoner who inserted 
this libel in his paper, it ‘was idle of him to deny knowledge 
of it. True, he was travelling with the Davenport Brothers, 
but it could not be true that le knew nothing of this libel. He 
(the learned serjeant), would show by a letter which appeared 
in the Spiritual Times of the 27th of Jauuary, that the prisoner 
must be cognisant of all that was going ou, or being inserted in 
his paper. 

Mr. Knox: What is the date of the publication ? 

Mr. Ballantine: The 27th of January of this year. 

Mr. Knox: L think you are quite right iu not losing any 
more time. You knave lost none at present. ` 

Mr. Ballant ue: If any time has been lost I wish to explain 
how that might have arisen, When this libel first appeared — 
or rather the paper containing it was issued-~my client gave 
instructions ty sue in the superior court, but afterwards, 
and immediately afterwards, secing an advertisement in the 
Times and Daily Telegraph, he consulted me, and I told him to 
take immediate steps in the matter. I then told Mr, Sothern 
that an action at iaw would not come on, perhaps, say for six 
months, All this time they could be calumniating him, and uo 
doubt they wonld get rid of an immense number of the publi- 
cation. At the stated time for the action coming on, the paper 
would be defuuet, and as to the prisoner, the ditliculty would 
be to find him. 

George Heury Church was then called. On the 14th of this 
month he purchased a copy of the Spiritual Times of the 27th 
of January last in which was the article complained of. 

Mr. Edward Askew Sothern was called, aud in reply to Mr. 
Ballantine said—l am now performing as an actor at the Hay- 
market. F have read an article in a paper called the Spiritual 
Times. In relation tc those parts imputing improper conduct 
on my part towards some actress, | say there is not one single 
word of truth in them, There is not the slightest foundation 
for any part of them, and emphatically I say there is nota 
word ‘of truth in it. I am married and have four young 
children. Ihave always lived on terms of fouduess and happi- 
ness with my wife —most fond terms. 

Mr. Ballantine: And but for my advising she would have 
been here to-day. lt was not necessary that she should be 
brought to such an ordeal. 

Henry Kirby, 233 D, said: I took the prisoner into custody 
in, Dublin, at the theatre, and read the warrant to him. ln 
reply, he said, “Me? Iwas not in town when it was printed. 
I did not know it till I saw the paper. I thought it was 
wrong.” I then said. “ You ought to have stopped it directly.” 
He said, “I was not then in town.” I brought him to 
London. 

Mr. Ballantine said that this was his case for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis said that before this case came on he was in- 
structed to appear fur Mr. Cooper, and to express his great 
regret that such an article should have appeared in his paper 
without his knowledge and consent. He did not know that it 
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was in till his attention was called to it by iLe oMeer who 
apprehended him. 
Most full and ample apology to Mr. Sothern, vying that what 
had heen printed he retracted. Tf the learned senfenut (Mr. 
Ballantine), would not aceept the apology, the law as bearing 
upon libel under Lerd Campbells Act, could be fully discussed 
then. If the magistrale looked at the master, ant also looked 
at the paper, he would therein find that his client (Cooper), 
could have had no knowledge that this was to be inserted. The 
signature waz, © Robert Cooper, representative of the Da sn- 
port Brothers—-Queen's Arms Hotel, Dablin, January 18” bir. 

ewis continued: And this was several days hbefure the paper 
was pubite..7, in which they say this alleged libel was inserted, 
He knew it was not peenniary recompense that Mr. Sothern 
wanted, It wasa bona fide apology, and that had been offered 
to him, and he would not accept it. It would be more to his 
honour to have accepted it. 

Mr. Knox: Have you published any apology ? 

Mr. Lewis: No, sir. , 

Mr. Knox: Then you are at astand-still. It ought to have 
been done. Every word published should be regretted and 
retracted. Has anything of that sort been done ? 

Mr. Lewis: It could not be dore, as Mr. Cooper did not 
know of the libel appearing in his paper till he was taken into 
custody and shown it. 

Mr. Knox: And I am to believe he has not seen his own 
paper ? 

Mr. Lewis: I am instructed so. 
for the article being inserted. 

Mr. Knox: Then I am to understand that he comes into 
court to-day, saying that there has been a matter inserted in 
his paper, for which he is very sorry ? 

Mr. Lewis: My client is willing to apologise if they will 
aceept it 

Mr. Knox: You spoke of bona fides just now, Mr. Lewis. I 
think your client would have heen acting bona fide if, when he 
felt that he had done Mr. Sothern a wrong—the most atrocious 
wrong it is possible for one man to commit towards another — 
he had at once taken the most prompt steps and found ont the 
person who inserted, or caused to be inserted, anything so scur- 
rilous, scandalous, and vile, aud turn him or them adrift at 
once. 

Mr. Lewis: There was no opportunity. 

Mr. Ballantine: Why, the officer said he had been speaking 
to him about it. 

Mr. Knox: How often does this paper come out ? 

Mr. Lewis: I believe once a week. 


He gave no instructions 


t 
Mr. Knox: It turns out then that this is a weekly publica- | 


tion. If you ask me, as a matter of fact, to believe that where 
communication is so easy, and also ask me to believe that the 
prisoner, who is proprietor of a paper published here, takes so 
ittle interest in his publication. I candidly tell you I can't 
believe it. It is ridiculous to tell me that a man feeling an 
interest in a paper, and that paper, in fact, his, does not see a 
copy of it. In this case he waits till the officer puts his hands 
upon him and brings him to a criminal bar before he attempts 
to apologise. Ihave no hesitation in saying it isa most scandal- 
ous libel, and if the press of this country had such power as this 
paper usurps, then 1 should say, “God help us!’ Imagine for 
ove moment, even now, the scandal floating about for three 
weeks, of such a public man as Mr. Sothern. I will not stop 
the case, it must go for trial. 

The prisoner was fuily committed to the Old ‘Bailey for trial, 
but bail was taken, himself in 5007., and two sureties in 2507. 
each.— Morning Star. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsible for! the opinionsexpressed by 
our Correspondents. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RE-INCARNATION. 


To the Editor,of the Spiritual Times. 

Dear. Sir,— Y ou have so frequently and liberally opened your columns 
to my letters and other communications, that I make no doubt you will 
allaw me to say a few words upon that very peculiar phase of doctrinal 
Spiritualism, the Doctrine of-Re-incarnation, and at the same time give 
you such responses from my diaries as are there recorded in reply to my 
specific inquirers at various times, Before doing this, however, perhaps 
you will permit me to-make-a few general observations on the subject, 
aa derived from other than spiritual sources. . , 

It has been for ages a doetrine among certain spiritual philosophers, 
whose command over nature and its occult properties was derived from 
a deep study of the naturgl nominalistic inter-relations of ideas—that 
is the abatract qualities, for instance, of the four elements as distinguished 
fiom their positive concrete chemical conatitution—that a vegetative soul 
or occult life existed in everything independent of, yet adhering to, each 
specific object and eternally characteristic of it. This, after all, stripped 
of its jargon, is nothing but a proclamation of the eternity of matter, 
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each quality of matter being preserved In its nature as a whole, but 
ny owe form to another, ia accord inve with the laws, chemical 
niga, br whieh transmutation is eff-etred throughout the 
pixsical universe, These puulities of sols, therefore, in a certain sense, 
may he said, trom time to time, to be regenerated in new bodies, just as 
the sapporters of the re-incarmation theory afirm that souls hecome 
reincarnated in new bot Mr. dlowitt ia one of his Juminous and 
thoroughly digadicd avdeies, lus exelrimed against the monstrosity of 
the re-mearnation theory—~against the repulsive idea that the new-born 
child, which the hapoy mother holl; upon her maternal knee, has for 
is soul principle, and hence immortal characteristic, the individuality of 
a blood-stained murderer, or obseure profligate, In this protest all can- 
not but agree. 

Are we not, however, 
be, to remember that 
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‘limited vision of man; and in accordance with the truest principle of 


Shristianity, so often brought to our remembrance in the solemn charges 
of the judges when pronouncing the extreme penalty of the law, should 
we not hope that the criminal arraigned before the highest tribunal may 
there find mercy not attainable to him here on carth? If the theory be 
correct, that the Almighty has the prerogative of mercy, are we to 
suppose that the prerogative is a dead letter. If the latter, then such 
prerogative does not exist, and still less should it exist on earth ; because 
it is impossible to conceive of a power without its efficacious employ- 
ment. As mercy and forgiveness are practised on earth in limine, so in 
their fullest sense must they be practised in another sphere, or the 
Divine All is rendered a very Baal and Moloch unworthy of reverence 
or thanks for existence at all. Sentenced justly to the extreme penalty 
of human law, is it not ungenerous and unjust to pursue the unhappy 
victim to the bar of God, who sees with other eyes, and whose nature is 
love itself? This is, I am sure it will be seen, no apology for crime— 
no encouragement towards it—but a simple extension of a principle of 
mercy into the unseen world. 

If then, as has been argued by some, the re-incaruation of any spirits 
so passing from this world is ordained, should not that spirit be 
deemed acquitted, pf his previous fault, and received back into the 
world without the taint of even possible anterior sin upon it? In God's 
retributive justice, may this spirit not have to redeem itself in a second 
existence by a life of purity and goodness from the errors of the first ; 
and if parents receive their children as a precious responsibility from the 
Almighty, should the mere possibility not be an incentive to more care- 
ful education and moral training ? 

Tn these observations I am not to be supposed to pledge myself in 
favour of the re-incarnation theory as an invariable and usual event. I 
am but pointing out a practical view of the question, as it may arise 
amongst us. 

I will now proceed to lay my questions and the responses of my spirit 
triend before you, without comment, as is my usual practice, leaving to 
others the consideration of them, and only claiming accuracy and fidelity 


Monday, September 14, 1863. 

Question.—I- was going to ask you whether you could tell anything 
respecting the occasional re-incarnation of persons upon this earth. 

Reply.—This is a subject that we are not permitted to say mach upen, 
but I will tell you what I can, 

Many are re-incarnated, and for different reasons. Some have lived 
on the earth in a state little differing from animals without their 
instinetive merits. Such, you may feel, are unfitied to enter the spirit- 
world, and are sent to vivify others, where they rise in the grade of 
reason, Some were also of great virtue. In usefulness to the human 
race, they retum to fill again another state of usefulness. To such 
persons life.is a state of real happiness. The labour and knowledge of 
their power and influence fills the mind with satisfaction, and this return 
to earth is no burthen or punishmeut 49 them. 

Q.—By the means of the erystal and mirror, we have learned that 
the celebrated Count Cagliostro or Joseph Balsamo, had been thrice 
incarnated —firat, in the thirteenth centuary, as Prior of Tilbury Convent, 
second, as the dissolute Earl of Rochester of Charles the Second, and 
third, as the magician. Can you say anything upon this? 

R.—No doubt it is correct, if you have been told so. 

Q.—-But you have nothing else to observe? 

R.—No. 

Q.—Nothing as to the reasons ? , , 

R.—tThere are, no doubt, good reasons for it. As a monk in a 
convent he may have been obliged to disguise his real character, which 
was shown in the second life, and the third (being a combination of the 
two with certain remembrances), may have produced the third. 

Q.—Yet it would seem, considering the troubles of life, to be hard 
that persons should be fated to pasa twice through them. I mean 
through the dangers and illnesses of childhood, the temptations of map- 
head, and the wretchedness and decrepitude of age. There seems a 
want of Divine justice in it. 

Me Not 80 quite the contrary. If you did not fight the battle of 
life nobly, another trial ia opened to you, and what is the span of a 
mortal life compared to eternity? Which is best; to return to earth 
again, and gain immortality by a state of usefulness to others, or to 
wander in the spirit-life, bearing the spiritual burthen of regret for 
former time aud talent wasted ? os 

Q.—Is a spirit free to choose whether it shall return to earth or not ? 

R.—Not always. Some are so dull when they enter the spirit-world, 
that they could hardly comprehend. A wiser judge awards what is best 
for them, 

Sunday, September 20, 1836, 

Q.—The Doctrine of Re-incamation, apon which you made some 
remarks the other night, is also taught by the spirits to Allan Kardec. 
May I ask if you understand French ? 

R.-- Yes. 
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Q.—Then if I rend in French it will be enough ? 

I then read in French what is here translated— . 

A. Kardec Book of Spirits, p. 74. How can the soul which 
has not attained perfection during the bodily life succeed in purifying itself? 

R.— By submitting to the trial of a new existence. i R 

Q.—How does the soul accomplish this new existence? Isit by its 
trasformation in a spirit state ? , 

R.—The soul, in purifying itself, no doubt undergoes a transformation, 
but for this purpose it must submit to the trial of bodily life. 

Q.—The soul, then, has several bodily existences ? 

R.—Yea, all of us have several bodily existences. Those who say 
otherwise desire to maintain you in ignorance, or they are in that state 
themselves, It is their desire. . 

Q.—It would then appear to result that the soul, after having 
quitted one body, takes another; in other „words, that it is reincar- 
nated in a new body. Are we to understand it thus? 

R.—Certainly, All spirits do nos return; as Í said, sorne come into 
other bodies for the reasons [ named; but some go through a purification 
in the spirit-world, and are useful there ; but it must not be imagined 
that they who appear to man the greatest sinners are really 
so. Man cannot see the soul, and the positions of different 
persons must be taken into consideration—the advantages some 
have had, and the disadvantages of others. Are they to he judged alike 
in the world, and not by the Seer into all hearts, and the just and most 
merciful judge of all mankind? If the same souls were constantly re- 
incarnated, heaven would lose in its fullness, Every re-incarnation has 
its purpose. God never takes away the power of repentance, and the 
solfish man carries his own punishment with him either in this world or 
in the spirit-world, 

Q.— What is your opinion of a death-bed repentance ? 

R.—I scarcely helieve in such a repentance. It is rather a sorrow for 
consequences. All men cannot think and act alike; but the goad or 
evil in man, it is impossible for any to judge but the Almighty—the 
shades are so blended, and so alike. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


DREAMS. 


To the Editor of the Sptritual Times. 


Sir.— There was an excellent article on dreams in your valuable 

ublication some time ago, but neither in that article nor in any other 
Pave ever seen upon the subject, has any notice been taken of the 
usefulness of dreams, and their importance tothe human ruce. 

T think I can prove this, but before L do so Iwill just explain how 
I consider dreams are brought about. : 

It is ordained that the apirit in man shall periodically be dormant in 
order that the humours in the body may be recruited and the joints ot 
the limbs he lubricated ; without which the bones would heat by the 
motion of the body, just as the wheels ofa machine would beat without 
the application of oil, Well then, the spirit of man being in a dozing 
state, surrounding spirits are at liberty to take possession Of the brain and 
work it for their amusement, or for our preservation when necensitl y, 
They touch the brain and make us faney all sorts of things, Just as 
the biologists do on their platiorma, Bat it ig with dreams, #8 it 
is with vegetation, there is a great deal that is indisputable to mankind, 
and a great deal apparently useless. ‘Ihe useful part of the provision 
consists in the power it gives to our guardian angels, to preserve us 
from premature death, which they do by rousing us by some fearful 
dream, when our limbs are benumbed, through lying in an Improper 
Position, or when thestomach presses too heavily upon the blood vessels 
of the back, either of which is calculated to jeopardise our existence, 
Who has not at sume time or other been awakened with a limb 
icy cold, and the blood thoroughly stagnated? What would have 
been the consequence but for the kindly offica of the guardian 
spirit? May I not with reason presume that the stagnation would 
have extended and that death must have ensused? (hildren are 
constantly startled from their sleep crying lustily because no doubt of 
some frightful dream, and on such occasions they are invariably 
lying in some uncomfortable position, they not having the sense to 
adjust their limhs to keep the blood from stagnating. 1 consider that 
I have often been so aroused and on such ocensions i have 
seen the presiding spirit rise from the bed in a luminous form, It 
ia to me thereforeno idle theory, but a confirmed notion what I have 
here endeavoured to explain, 

I have heard men say that they were aroused because they thought 
they saw tho devil, but that is no argument against guardian spirits ; life 
must he preserved to a certain period, by the will of God, and if men 
are evil disposed and good spirita cannot therefure come near them, they 
must send lower spirits who can, and such will certainly make use of 
any means to urange the subject under their care or guardianship in 
accordance with their own nature and character. 

As has been often noticed in your publication, dreams have some- 
times, too, been the means of bringing criminals to justice. An 
extraordinary instance of which will be in the recollection of some of 
your readers ;— 

A man of the name of Corder gat the consent of the parents, to 
take a young woman to London, (28 he represented) to marry her, but 
murdered her on the way, He then went to London, aud married a 
lady at Baling, and kept the parents quiet with all sorts of representa- 
tion. Bur three nighta successively, the mother dreaming that her 
daughter hid been murdered, and buried in a place called the Red 

arn; she insisted upon the father making search, when te body wis 
found in that place, and Corder was executed. 
EH Wurtauen 


MR. D. D. HOME’S LECTURE. 


Mr. Danizt D. Home, a gentleman who has acquired mach 
notoriety, both in this country and America, from his connection 
with “Spiritualism,” gave a lecture in Willis’s Rooms last even- 
ing in explanation of the rise and progress, the uses and abuses, 
of that eccentric system of metaphysics. Mr. Home’s appear- 
ance accords well with his profession, for he has a spectral aspect. 
He isa man with the frailest possible organization—“ the shell 
and shadow of a man”—with eyes of a strange, not to say un- 
earthly, lustre, sunken sallow cheeks, and a voice which makes 
up in power what it wants in melody. His head is chiefly 
remarkable for its hair, which is curly and abundant. His 
expresaion is benign and good-natured ; there is not the slightest 
taint of acrimony in it, nor, to do him justice, does he convey 
the idea of one who plays a false part in which he has himself 
no faith. That he is an honest believer in his own creed is the 
impression which his manner and proceedings produce upon an 
unprejudiced spectator. He acts and speaks like what he 
probably is, a man of talent, whose head, to use an expressive 
familiar phrase, is screwed on the wrong way—a wild, but well- 
intentioned, enthusiast, who has brought himself to believe 
most potently in the theories he propounds, The favour with 
which he was received clearly proved that he had the ad- 
vantage of addressing a sympathetic audience, who partook of his 
delusions, and were prepared to resist any attempt to call them 
in question. There was, no doubt, a leaven of scepticism in the 
assembly, but the majority were unquestionably believers, and 
the unbelievers were only an inconsiderable minority. Mr. Home 
read his lecture, which, though long and very discursive, was 
lucidly arranged and furnished occasional evidence of extensive 
reading and considerable literal ability. After diaclaiming all 
mercenary motive for his singular career, and declaring that he 
had never received, and never would receive, money for being a 
medium, he proceeded to discuss the question of the immortality 
of the soul, observing that the yearning after a deathless exist- 
ence was a feeling as characteristic of man, as unerring instinct 
was distinctive of the lower animals. But the mighty problem 
of man’s immortality could not be carried by abstract argument 
beyond presumptive evidence. A more sure and solid testi- 
mony than any thus to be obtained was required in this un- 
believing age, and it was his happiness to know that he had 
been the means of supplying sceptics with that description of 

ositive evidence which was suited to their mental state. 
Spiritualism was no fungus growth of yesterday, as was too 
commonly supposed. Tables wore used for eliciting responses 
from spirits fifteen centuries ago, and rapping spirits were 
known in Germany for seven ceuturies at least. Spiritual com- 
munications by means of trances, dreams, and visions, wero 
comnion in remote ages among the Jews ; and some of the best 
and greatest of men in all lands had believed in Spiritualism, 
Of this number were, John Wesley, Luther, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and multitudes of others, and, in more modern times, 
Professor Hare, of Philidelphia, and Judge Edmonds, of New 
York, both of whom were unwilling converta to the system. 
The latter had investigated it most minutely for nine years, and 
had arrived at the conviction that it was quite possitle for us 
here on earth to conmune with the spirits of the departed 
through the medium of persona still alive. This creed was no 
phantom; it was a glorious reality calculated to conduce to 
exalted private and public worth. After endeavouring to trace 
his favourite dectrine so far back as to Tertullian, in the 
Christian era, and after attempting to identify the visions, 
dreams, apparitions, and angelic embassies recorded in the Old 
and New ‘Testaments with the “ Spiritualism °? of modern times, 
the lecturer gave some statistics of the growth of the system. 
There were in America 500 publie mediums, who received 
visitors ; and more than 50,000 private ones, and the believers 
were counted by milli ns. In France, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland it hud made prodigious progress ; and here in 
England it had taken hold of the literary and educated classes, 
and many persons: of the highest distinction were its open 
advocates. IIe then passed on to the narration of some of 
his own experiences, He did not profess to have the power 
of bringing forward or sending away spirits, but all his lite he 
had had spirit visions, revelations, dreams, forewarnings, pre- 
sentiments, and providential interpositions, to which he owed 
that he was now alive. The gift he possessed had been for 
fuur generations in his mother's family, and the possessor of it 
was usually in delicate health, and generally died while com- 
paratively young. His cradle was said to have been rocked by 
unseen hands, and when he was three and a-half years of age, 
and lying in his little bed at. Portobello, near Edinburgh, he 
had séen the passing away into the other world of a little cousin 
whoat that moment wasat Linlithgow. At the age of thirteen 
he had his first great vision. He and another boy, two or 
three years older than himself, had made a mutual promise 
that whichever of the two should die first would appear to the 
ather after death. As he was sitting in bed one night, and 
preparing to draw the sheet over him, a sudden darkness per- 
vuded the room, the moon having been previously shining: 
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Suddenly there came through the darkness a glow of light, and 
at the foot of the bed, enveloped in a golden cloud of bright- 
ness stood his friend Edwia—his features unchanged, and his 
hair falling in wavy ringlets over his shoulder. With his right 
hand he slowly described two circles in the air, and vanished 
while in the act of describing the third. 
the year 1850. A few nights after her death he heard three 
loud blowsas ofa hammer upon hisarm, The blows were again 
and again repeated, and when he went down to breakfast the 


next morning there was a regular shower of raps upon the, 


table, to the no small consternation of his aunt, who threw 


achair at him, and accused®him of introducing Satan into the | 


bosom of a respectable family. On another occasion, while 
gazing in a looking-glass, he distinctly saw a chair in the bed- 


room moving towards him, and walking between him and the! 


door—a spectacle whicl: caused him no small alarm. He men- 
tioned other cases also where the tables and chairs got into spon- 
taneous motion when he appeared, and he told how his aunt, 
who seems to have been a sensible women, tried to bring a 
tefractory table to a seus» of duty, first by placing a big Bible 
upon it, and then by leaning upon it with all her weight, but 
all to no purpose. The irrepressible table only moved the more 
briskly and at last thesceptical old lady waslifted inthe air herself. 

On another notable occasion he saw clearly in a vision all the 
attendant circumstanzes of the death of one of his brothers, who 
was crushed between blocks ofice in the Polar Seas. He told 
what he had seen to his friends and in five months after came 
the tidings of the fatal calamity which had occurred precisely 
inthe manner he had indicated. But the strangest vision of 
all was that which he saw two years ago at Dieppe, where, on 
gazing into a little crystal ball, he plainly discerned an excited 
crowd, and a man who was being assassinated, On the instant 
he exclaimed, * That is Abraham Lincoln!” aud the event 
proved his words but too true, ‘These, and many other mirac- 
ulous experiences. reminding the uninitiated of the good old 
days of Baron Munchausen of marvellous memory, did the 
Spiritualist detail with a sulemn earnestness of manner which— 
80 respectable is sincerity, even in the most visonary of canses— 
forbade a smile or the slightest manifestations of incredulity 
among his audience. He admitted that in the hands of bad, 
foolish, or mischievous nen, Spiritualism, like everything ele, 
was liable to abuse, and might be perverted to purposes ofevil, 
and in that event no one would denounce it more strongly 
than he, lmt he maintained that, exercised with pure and 
virtuous intentions it was productive of incalenlable good, com- 
forting the afHicted and sorrow stricken, enlightening the 
ignorant, serving the best interests of religion, and promoting 
Peace and good will amongst men, He arrogated, however, no 
moral superiority for the medium, who, as such, was simply a 
bridge by means of which, communication was established 
between the seen and unseen worlds. As for the statement 
that Spiritualism was conductive to lunacy it was ludicrously 
false. He had travelled in numerous countries, and had never 
known acase where it had had any such effect, The lecturer 
then read a poem dictated by the spirit of Robert Southey ! and, 
after a few supplementary remarks, concluded amid the cheers 
of his hearers. . 

No sooner had he retired from the platform ithan Professor 
Anderson made his appearance there, but the audience would 
not give him a hearing, and he was soon obliged te take his 
departure. On his way to the door, however, he shot off some 
Parthian shafts, such as “humbug,” ‘ bosh,” * trash,” © rub- 
bish,” “blasphemy,” “nonsense,” and other exclamations 
equally complimentary, to which some of Mr. Home's friends 
replied hy telling the angry professor that he was an * unlucky 
conjurar,” that a © bey could perform tricks as good as his,” aud 
that Colonel Stodare at the Eyyptian Hall contd “lick him to 
fits.” The learned professor Lore these assaults with Christian 
magnanimity, aud shouted “ Humbug !” ali the more lustily. 


de ecereerer reer pene e ranean sree 
TILE DAVENPORTS IN BELFAST. 


These young men, with Mr. Fay. 
ogress through the chief towns of Lretand. 


are continuing their 
They are now at 


r 
Belfast, and the principle paper of that towa, the Northern Waig, | 


in its issue of Tuesday, February 29, gives an account of their 
first public appearance in that place, and which it speaks of us 
“quite a success” It says :—~ . 

“To attempt to explain what we saw done last night would 
be absurd ; it was wholly wnacconatable, and by many would 
have been pronounced marvellous, Tue whole of the well- 
known “ business” was gone through. Two gentlemen—one an 
officer, the other a reporter—tied the Davenports as hard and 
fast as they could, inside the “cabiuet,” which defied all their 
Minntest examination to pronounce it vther than a large, empty 
wardrobe-shaped case, with two seats, aud a small shelf for the 
‘properties’ to be placed on. ‘The very moment the doors were 
closed noises began—a guitar was twanged, a trumpet was 
thrown out into the room through a small aperture in the door 
and in another instant the doors were flung wide open, and the 


His mother died in ' 


Davenports were seen seated, and, on examinrtion, found tied 
i exactly as they were left.” 

They and Mr. Pay, the writer qunatinnes, * were keenly 
l watched by the two gentlemen on the plattorm close beside 
them, and every expedient of detection that suggested itself 
was tried, but no discovery of the way in which it was done 
was made. One of the gentlemen—the reporter—was put in- 
side the cabinet, and shut up with the Daveu porta, both securely 
tied; he also was tied with a hand on the shoulder of each, and 
yet the funfarronade betan as usual, the moment the doors were 
shut, the guitar was played and the tambourine beaten, and, 
when the doors were thrown wide open, all three were seated 
as before, only that the representative of the fourth estate was 
decorated with a tambourine on his head and a guitar on his 
shoulders by way of ornameut—how placed there he vowed ho 
could not tell, neither of the brothers having stirred a limh, so far 
as he could feel. We had the spirit hands, and the spirit arm, 
and a concert of most execrable music of singular vulgarity, 
and all the often-described features of the exhibition, which 
wound up with the * flour test, when the Davenports, firmly 
i tied in their seats, had their hands filled with flour before the 
i doors were shut. ‘The usual performances went on, and the 
flour was found unspilt in the hands of the Brothers when they 
were released.” 

« Then came the “ Dark séance,” which also was very remark- 
able. and very amusing—made so, perhaps. by the obligato 
assistance of some members of the audieuce who contributed 
greatly to the general eutertainment of the company. Guitars 
and tambourines rushed abeut the room, and were pitched in 
different directions, When rubbed with phosphorus the 
gyrations of these eccentric instruments were traceable by the 
light, one or two of theaudi-uce get pretty sharp knocks 
to prove to them that, iftne agency were spiritual, the instra- 
ment was unquestionally material. Mr. Fay. and oue of the 
brothers, were finally held fast by two gentleman. The audience 
kept hands, or were supposed to do so: the other Davenport was 
firmly held between two other gentlemen at a distance, and the 
lecturer was similarly taken care of at another extremity of the 
‘eirele ;? yet, when the light went out, a guitar lying on a 
table was thranmed, and was passed backwards and furwards 
over the head of one of the volunteer custodians, who after- 
wards assured us that it was impossible (he believed) for anyone 
to have touched it, and that he could uot form the slightest 
idea of how it had been done.” 

Of course the reporter who, if we vightly judge here, since 
his own experience in the cabinet, and his observations ag a 
witness, does not express a belief in the spiritual character of 
the facts he records, and which fairly bewillered bim, as they 
have done many others. Wa can scarcely expect reporters 
‘or editors todo s9, until their patrons, the pablis, whom they 
i profess to instruct, are better instracted by a more familiar 
t knowledge and understanding of taese things, But then we may 
' fairly retort the question so often pnt to us—eui boni? News- 
papers being established on commercial principles, cannot be 
expected toaupply commodities whieh do not mees tho require- 
ments of their customers. We aro, therefore, satisfied and ever 
thankful when, as iu the cise of the Northera Whig, they, on the 
whole, fairly report the facts. 

If the public, like Mr. Gradzrind, aro of opinion that “ facts 
are what we want. they ought to be obliged to the Daven- 
ports for supplying them with a goot store, which we hopa ther 
will not only vead, but in due time learn, mark, and inwardly 
digest, if they do so they will nourish not a love of the 
marvellousnesa, which is not their trae end, but a love of 
‘inquiry into the true nature, capacities and powers of man, both 
in this visible state and iu that which is invisible, and into those 
relations which facts of this order, evidence subsists between them. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE AND A DOUBLE. 
(From the Spiritual Telegraph.) 

A New Haven gentleman relates tha following ;—“ Some years 
ago a gentleman of the name of Daboll, residing in New 
London, Conn, and who was reputed to possess a frenlty of 
seeing things in distant parts of the country, was applied to for 
intormation respecting a sea captain and vessel which had sailed 
from that port, an l concerning whose fate thera was some un- 
easiness, The old gentleman retired, and shortly afterwards 
| returned, and said he had seen the captain ata certain porter- 
house at New Orleans, in the act of drinking a bowl of punch, 
‘and that he was then on the eve of sailing for home. ‘The 
icireumstanca was noted down, together with the day and hour 
of the observation. In due time the eaptain returned home, 
with his vessel, and was questioned respostiug his whereabouts 
on the day above referred to. He said, among other things, that 
he was ata certain porter-house in New Orleans, and that as he 
was regaling himself with a bow! of punch, ho plainly saw old 
Mr. Daboll come in at one door and go out at another. Many 
of our readers will recollect an almost preci: ely similar case 
| related by Jung Stilling about an old seer who resided in goli- 
| tude on the banks of the Delaware, near Philadelphia. 
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RELIGIONS DISCOURSE on 
R “INSPIRATION” will be ds 
liverel at the “nintual Lyeeum.on sunday 
Evening. Feb, 25th, Lost. at 7 o'elock, 
By Mr. H. N. Live RORE, 
Admiasion Free. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Connesrponnrntswill pleaseto write legibly on 
one side of tha paper only, and as concisely as 
possible, Ifthia rule is not ohserved we may 
be compelled to reject even valuable com- 
positions, 

Our readers will favour us by sending accounts 
of Apparitions, Hauntings, &c. We wish to 
give as many facts as our space will admit. 
Correspondents should allow their names and 
addresses to appear; recounts of a super- 
natural character should be given to the 
public froe from all suspicion. 

Miss Fuma fTarotnes's Address is—Manor 
Honse, 7, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. At home 
on Mondays and Wednesdays from 2 tiil 5. 

RECEIVED BY SPIRIT 
INTERCOURSE, 


UST PUBLISHED “THE 
e) HOLY BANNER OF TRUTI;” 


372 Pages neatly bound in Cloth. Price 3s. 
_ Printed and sold wholesale and retail by 
William Lobley, 17, Queensgate, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, Considerable allowance made to 
the Trade. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. | 
HANGE of PUBLISHER.—The 


Spreytuat Times is Published by Mr. F. 
Farrah, 282, Strand, E.C. 


HE ENGLISH LEADER. A 
Weekly Liberal Review. 

“ Conduciveness to Progress includes the 
whole excellence of a government."—J. S. 
Mitr, M.P. 

On Janunry 6, 1866, (New Series), Price 
Twopence, Publishing Office, 262, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Price Twopence, Post-free Threepence. 
A’ HAT SPIRITUALISM HAS 
TAUGHT.” Reprinted from the 
Spiritual Magazine, may be hadnt the Spiritual 
Lyeaum, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-atreet, W. 
This pamphlet is one of the most vigorous 
of Mr. Howift's numerong writings on Spiritual. 
iam. [tisin every way suitable for circulation- 


SCALE 


OF CHARGES FOR ADVER. 
TISEMENTS. 
Two lines and under, 24.3 every additional 
line, 3d.; a reduction for a series. 

All: Advertisements, payable in advanes, may 
bo forwarded to Mr, J. H. Powell, Qniritual 
Times Office, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-st. 

Advertistments for insertion in the current week 
must reach the Office on or before nine o’cloek 
on Wednesday morning. 

To toa Tkape.—~The Spiritual Times is puh- 
lished at Ten o'clock on Friday morning, at 
the Spiritual Times Office, 14, Newman-street, 
Oxford-st, and by Job Cand well, 435, Strand 

Compratnts have reached usthat the Spiritual 
Times does not always find its way to country 
subscribers, Those who have difficulty 
should send to us at the office 1+, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W., and we will for- 
ward it direct through the post. Subscribers 
taking four copies can havethem post free, 
by remitting Aa. Rl. per quarter, 

THE “SPIRITUAL TIMES“ BY POST. 
To facilitate the obtaining of the Spiritual 

Times, packets will he sent direct from the Office 

pout free to any part of the United Kingdom, 

by remitting, in advange, as under :— 


Copies. Weeks. Weeks. Weeks. 
1, 3d., or for 13, 38,34. 26, 6s,6å. 62. 13a. 
2, Sde eo Ba Bd. p Dafid. Os, 
3, êd, n O9 Cd. p, 138d. | OKs, 
6, ls y aP Od. 4.26.00. 5) 52s, 


Post Office Orders must be made payableto Mr, 
J.H. Powell, atthe Post Office, Rathhane-pl, 


‘LPHABETS FOR SEANCES, 
TWOPENCE EACH, to be had ut the 
yceurm, 


e. 
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Now Ready, 
In oné Yal, well hound. Post free, price, ds. 
Triibner & Co, 00, Paternoster-row, 

y IKE INCIDENTS AND POETIC 

PICTURES, by J. H. POWRLL. 

This work contains an aceount of the 

Author’s remarkable Experiences in Mesmerism 

and Spiritualism, together with a judicious 
selection from his Poems. 

May be obtained of the Author, SPIRITUAL 
Lycuum, Lt, Newman Street Oxford Street, W. 
From the Examiner. 

There are some curious details in his necount 
of his life—good, because genuine transcripts of 
experience. 

From the Observer, Oct, 22nd 1865. 

Replete with interest... Will be found 
hothinstructiveandamusing . . . The“ Poetic 
Pictures’ congain miany passages of sterling 
merit. 

From the Caledonian Mercury. 

From the itinerant career which Mr. Powell 
has pursued, his book necessarily contains the 
record of some s' range scenes, and the descrip- 
tions of some singular characters, and “the 
story of his life,’ as told by himself, is not 
without its lesson and warming. His poems 
indicate feeling, truth, and earnestness, 


Just ready. Price Rd. Post free. 7d. 
WORKING MAN’S VIEW OF 
TENNYSON’S “ENOCH ARDEN.” 
By J. H. POWEL» 
May be had at the Spiritual Lyceum. 

A spirited and closely analytical essay. The 
readers who were delightcd with his former 
hook (and they were many), will find in this 
new effort, fresh grace and strength, Mr. 
Powell's criticism may udvantageously compare 
with mary more pretentious utterances of 
opinion.—Lloyds News, January 27. 


Now ready, price Gd., 
AE PROCEEDINGS OF TINE 
First Convention of Progressive Spirit- 
ualists, recently held at Darlington, containing 
the Papers and Essays read, the Speeches and 
Discussions, with a Declaration of the Opinions 
and l'urposes of Progressive Spiritualists. ‘To 
which is appended the mast com plete Catalogue 
of Books on Spiritualism and Progress ever 
published. This little book contains nearly 90 
pages, and is the cheapest English work on 
Spiritualism, Post free for seven stampa. 
J. BURNS, Progressive Library, 1, Wel- 
lington-road, Camberwell, London, S., and ull 
Booksellers, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LYCEUM. 
Shortly will be published, in 8vo, Price 28. 6g. 
a Complete Edition of 
mle BIOLOGICAL REVIEW ; 
- Conducted by Kenxern R., H. Mace 
kenzin, Esq, ESA., PAS. L, 

The BroLocicar Review eontains articles on 
Spiritual Philosophy, Mesmerism, Homæpathy, 
Philosophical Astrology, Medicine, Poetry, 
Reviews, &c., &e, by experienced writers, 
together with an entirely new Introduction, 
comprehending a tetrospect glance at the last 
ten years of Spiritual Advancement, by the 
Editor. 

As only a very limited number of this work 
will be issued, it is desirable for intending pur- 
chasers ta make an early application. 

Published at the Spiritual Lyceum, 14, 
Newman-street, London, W.C. 
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MRS. L. H. LACY. 


RS. L. H. LACY, Clairvoyante, 

and Magnetic Physician, from America, 

gives Diagnoses of Disease, and describes 
mental characteristics, often with murvellons 
success. At home for Private Consultation— 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 
a.m, to 10 PM. ‘Terms moderate. Rooms, 
128, Albany street, Regent’s-park, N.W, 
Arrangements entered intu for private family 
circles. 
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i ONE SHILLING. 
pais OF THE SPIRITUAL 
. LYCEUM TRACTS can now be had 


| 


lat the Lyceum, containing an assortment. | 


J MURRAY SPEAR is again 
PI o prepared to examine and prescribe for 
disease of body or mind, as Spirit Intelhgenees 
shall lead ant direct him ; and he will deline- 
ate the character and capacities of persons 
either when they are present or oy tueir hand- 
writing ; and he will accept invitations to hold 
private conversations, or to give public ad- 
dresses on the phenomena, philosophy, and the 
practical uses of Sptritualism. Business hours 
from 12 to 3, Address 146, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park, N.W. 


ME: AND MRS. WALLACB 
A. beg to announce that they have taken 


the Lyceum Hall, 14, Newman street, Oxford- 
street, for a series of Friday Evening Séances 
to commence at 8 o'clock. Admission łe. 


0O. 1—NICQDEMIANS AND 

THOMASIANS, by Wintram Howitt. 
No. 3.--AN APPEAL TO THE CLERGY 
FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF 
SPIRITUALISM, by One or TuEn- 
SELVES. Now ready. Price Threepenee. 
4.— WHAT IT IS TO BE A SPIRITUALIST, by 
Thomas Brevior, 
5.—Facrs ARE STURLORN 
Rohert Cooper. 
6.—Spreitvanisa i Harmony wita Di- 
vine RevELAtIONS, by Dr J. B. Ferguson. 
7.—Lerrens on Sernrruatisam, by William 
Howitt. Price Threepence, 

An aseurtinent of the above, Is, 


{PIRITUALISM; ITS FACTSAND 

PHASES, Ulustrated with Personal Ex- 

periences, and Fac-Similes of Spirit- Writings 
by J. H, Powell, 

Asan individual contribution to the general 
mass of testimony on this great topic of the 
age, itis very valuable.— Wiliam Howitt, 

Mr. Powell's statements of the answere he 
regeived to queries are remarkable, and as he 
is evidently a truthful writer, we cannot do 
otherwise than advise the pablic to consult the 
work, * è œ Many persons will read My. 
Powell's narrative with interest. for it has no 
lack of the marvellous set forth in vigorous 
language.—Pubiie Opinion, March 12th, 1864. 

‘the sum of the matter is, that if one huss 
a curiosity to know what Spiritualism is, an 
what it actually rims at, he will gain a better 
and clearer view of it from Mr. Powell's volume 
than from any other that has yet been published, 
not even excepting that of the great apostle 
medium, Mr. Home himself.— Caledonian Mer 
eury. March 12, 1864. 

To be had of the Author atthe Lyceum, 
Price 2s., post free. 
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No. Tunas, by 
No, 


No, 


Now ready, In one volume, Demy 8vo,, 
Post free, price 7s.6d. 


UPRA-MUNDANE FACTS, IN 

b THE LIFE OF J. B. FERGUSON; 

Including twenty years’ observation of Preter- 
Natural Phenomena. 

Edited by T. L. Nicnors, M.D., author of 
“Forty Years of American Life,” * Biography 
ot the Brothers Davenport,” &., &c. 

This book contains the personal experi- 
ences of Mr, Ferguson. and his observations 
during twenty years, under favourable circum- 
stances, and over a wide range of territory, of 
very remarkable phenomena, from the mos 
striking physicul,to the higher forms of paychi- 
cal or spiritual, manifestations, It will alse 
present, from the copious records of Mr. Fer- 
guson, specimens of wisdom and philosophy 
given from the interior, and many facts orally 
related. Ihe work of the editor will be the 
selection and the arrangement of the records 
furnished him, and the orderly narration 0 
the facts, and he has reason to believe that no 
work of the present time contains accounts 
of more remarkable, varied and important 
phenomena than will be found in this volume. 

All order to be sent to Mr. J. IH. Powens, 

Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietors 
Rogert Cocren, at the Spiritual Lyceum: 
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